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PREFACE 



This study of the Department of Defense program system and 
Its impact upon the Marine Corps was undertaken primarily as a 
self-education effort to expand my knowledge of the Marine Corps 
in relation to the larger environment in which it exists and 
functions. Attempts to limit all considerations of this study to 
the Marine Corps (even to the Department of Defense), in isolation 
from politics and national events, proved unworkable at an early 
stage of the research. Thus I learned that the defense establish- 
ment^ character is a blend of the nation's fortunes, its 
fortitude, and its fears; an everchanging blend, a product of its 
time. 

Implementation of the Department of Defense program system 
reflects many influences of Twentieth Century America through its 
exploitation of new knowledge and utilization of new technology. 

At an earlier time, in a less complex environment with lesser 
tools, this system would have been a failure or at best superfluous. 
Today, it represents a bold and apparently successful effort to 
make planning for the unknown and the unwanted less susceptible to 
gross error and, therefore, more apt to be responsive to national 
policy objectives. 

The information for this study was collected through 
library research, personal interviews, and contacts with military 
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officers and government officials, both In and out of the Department 
of Defense. Several Interview comments and speakers’ remarks are 
indicated as "quoted” material in the text of this paper. A 
diligent effort was made to accurately reproduce these oral 
statments In the form and context in which they were made, so as 
to retain, insofar as possible, the individual's oontent, meaning, 
and feeling. In this regard, no single statement nor any 
individual’s remarks should be construed as reflecting any 
"official position" other than his own. 

Chapter I considers the early years of the Department of 
Defense and efforts to control and direct it. Chapter II 
introduces the Department of Defense program system* Chapter III 
explores observations of its general effects as witnessed by 
officials of the Department of the Navy from 1961 to 1965. 

Individual service planning and programming of the Marine 
Corps (before the Introduction of the Department of Defense program 
system) is covered in Chapter IV. Chapter V covers effects of the 
program system on Marine Corps activities of planning, programming, 
and budgeting. Chapter VI has a summary of the overall impacts of 
the Department of Defense program system and the conclusions drawn 
from this study. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BACKGROUND FOR SERVICE PLANNING 

The National Security Act of 1947 stands as a milepost in 
United States military organizational history. This legislation 
established the Department of Defense as the major institution in 
a comprehensive program to provide for the security of the United 
States . 

Organization for defense .— The National Security Act 
provided for three categories within the defense organization. 

The National Security Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and the National Security Resources Board comprised one category 
and were established to advise the President. The national 
military establishment was composed of two categories or echelons. 

i 

The first of these was centered around the Secretary of Defense 
and consisted of four committee organizations: the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JOS), the War Council, the Munitions Board, and the 
Research and Development Board. The second military echelon was 
comprised of the Department of the Army, the Department of the 
Navy, and the newly created Department of the Air Force. 

Roles and missions of the military services within the 
defense establishment were assigned and outlined as minimum 
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functions for the respective services. Congress appeared intent 
upon the preservation of its powers of legislative control of the 
nation's armed forces. By assigning statutory roles and missions 
through legislation, Congress made its Intentions known, namely, 
to Impose a direct limit on the powers of the Secretary of Defense 
and the power of the President. Congress was not Inclined to allow 
merger of the services, nor to allow the parts to be played by 
individual services to be determined solely by the Secretary of 
Defense or by the President. 

Efforts at reorganization . —The first department heads of 
the newly created Department of Defense faced real challenges in 
attempting to direct their department. These early secretaries 
had legal authority without seeming to have effective authority. 
Their claims varied from too little authority to too little 
cooperation from the individual services. The right kind of 
advice seemed hard for these early secretaries to find; service 
department heads were independent and often disagreed. All the 
complex problems seemed to come at once; no one of them could be 
completely solved before it became dwarfed by others of more 
consequence. Something more had to be done to bring about firm 
direction and control of the Department of Defense. 

This apparent lack of uniformity and control was not in 
accord with "organizational folklore" concerning military command 
and control. Nor was it in keeping with concepts of unification. 
Efforts made within the framework of existing legislation did not 



•kj. S., Statutes at Large, LX I, 253, Sections 205-208. 
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seem adequate to the task. Efforts at ignoring the problems were 
made by these early secretaries only at the gravest of risks for 
the security of the nation. Waiting only proved that the problems 
would not go away. Service answers were too often service-oriented; 
solution seemed to require new legislation and reorganization. So 
there followed, over the years after the passage of the National 
Security Act, three major defense reorganizations which resulted in 
important changes: the first in 1949, another in 1953, and the last 
in 1958. 1 

National Security Act Amendments of 1949 .— The National 
Military Establishment in 1949 became a single executive department 
with the Secretary of Defense as its head. Secretaries of the 
services were no longer to sit on the National Security Council. 
According to John Hies : 

These changes denied the services a direct role 
in defense policy-making. They were merely semi- 
autonomous administrative sub-divisions of the new 
executive department. All these provisions were in 
keeping with the hierarchial general staff concept 

of organization. 2 

A deputy secretary and two other assistant secretaries were 

' 

authorized by the 1949 Amendments. The earlier boards (Munitions 
and Research and Development) were changed to staff agencies and 
a non-voting chairman was added to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Ijohn C. Hies, The Management of Defense (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1964), pp. xvi-xvii. 

2 Ibid . . p. 141. 
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Title IV of the National Security Aot Amendments of 1949 
established the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and 
a comptroller in each of three military services. ^ This was a 
step toward promotion of economy and efficiency through uniform 
budgetary and fiscal procedures. It was also a giant step toward 
strengthening the position and influence of the Secretary of 
Defense. 



The reorganization of 1955 .-- During the period 1949-1953 » 
the Secretary of Defense relied increasingly on his assistants, 
the board chairmen, and his staff for advice. Civilian service 
secretaries, even service leaders, began to lose their influence 
on policy-making. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were left alone to direct 
military operations with little guidance from the Secretary in 
terms of military policy. Budgets of the individual services were 
balanced out more or less equally. Unified efforts in establishing 
overall goals were not demanded in these times : 

In tines of plenty /as in Fiscal Years 51> 52, and 5^7, 
each service tended to build its own systems that it 
considered vital with little concern for harmony of 
doctrine or possible overlaps. In times of scarcity, this 
would lead to bitter rivalry over missions as well as 
dollars. There was no overriding organizational device 
or duty that required service chiefs to think alike or to 
"spontaneously consider over-all strategic doctrine".^ 



“U. S. Navy, Financial Management in the Navy . NAVPERS 
10792-A, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C., 1962, p. 9. 

Frederick 1. Nelson, "Decision-Making Controls in the 
Department of Defense" (unpublished Master's thesis, The George 
Washington University, 1964), p. 53. 



